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Dulles Tries to Stem 
Quit-Quemoy Demand 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, April 5.—Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, Navy Secretary 
Charles S. Thomas, the sea-going fire-eater Admiral Robert B. Carney, and William F. 
Knowland, the Senator from Formosa, put on a 3-ring show here today, to counter the 


tion, for a hands-off policy regard- la hor- Negro Un j ty ‘ 
Elects Detroit Slate 


ing Quemoy and Matsu. 
Dulles, at ja press conference, 
By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, April 5.—Dr. Remus Robinson today won 


4 In Last Act 
Ban on Big 
_ Power Talks 


Textile Union Hits 
Minimum Pay Rule 
s Sweatshop Aid 


CHURCHILL 


repeated the stale administration 
line that the attitude of Peking 
makes the situation highly critical. 


Thomas and Carney, in testi- 
mony before a Senate military af- 
fairs subcommittee, posed the ques- 
‘tion of using U.S. ground forces 
‘in the Formosa straits area. In re- 
9 sponse to a question from Sen. | 


and the slums,” the CIO Textile | es 


Workers of America, declared yes- 
terday;. . 
' The ‘statement, issued by Wil- 
liam °Pollock, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the TWUA, - concerned 
the permanent injunction granted 
by Federal District Judge Alex- 
ander Holtzoff in Washington 
holding that the Department of 
Labor cannot issue national, indus- 
try-wide minimums -under the 
Public Contracts law, but must 


do so on the basis of the “pre- — 


vailing” wage in each locality. 


‘Meanwhile the Northern un- — © = 
ionized cotton mills were heading |) =. 
iy April 15 as f= 
ng” New Bed- | 4 


towards a strike 
the “pattern - se 


ag | 
scateeeea S 
Bote cfyt.'s* 
4 ~ ; 


Stennis (D-Ala), who said that the 
Administration had hinted U. S. 
ground forces would not be used, 
Thomas refused to say whether 


: 44 they would or would not be used. | 
> | But, he said, “we are prepared” to 
4 use them if necessary. | 


Carney, who recently predicted 


- off-the-record to a select group of 


reporters that there would be war 


- in the straits by mid-April, denied 


ford-Fall River group of mill own- ef 


ers in Massachusetts served upon 
the TWUA demands for wage 
cuts, and virtual scuttling of se- 
niority and other concessions. 
Wages in those mills average 
$1.35 an hour, according’ to 
TWUA spokesmen. By torpedo- 
ing the minimum wage, Judge 
Holtzoff undoubtedly spurred the 
Northern manufacturers to even 
greater pressure against the union 
on the claim that Southern com- 
petition would be keener. 

An estimated 17,000 workers 
are affected in the New Bedford- 
Fall River negotiations. The union 
is demanding renewal of the con- 
tract without change. 


The Holtzoff ruling affects 42 
industries for which minimum 
wages were set by the Department 
of Labor. The ruling was yester- 
day under study by legal experts 
of many unions, because if the 
decision is upheld by the Supreme 
Court, their minimums, in many 


cases above a dollar an hour, will 


also go out of the window. Mini- 


ba! Matsu grow throughout the 


* | HELP US REPORT IT! 


As protests against military 
intervention in Quemoy and 
country we urgently need the 
help of our readers in covering 
this great story. Please send us 
clippings from your‘local news- 


| papers of letters to the editor 
| and editorials on: Quemoy and 


Matsu, the opposition to A- and 


H- bombs and other peace saatee" 
% 


mum range up to $1.40—the car- 
bon black industry having 
highest. The government 
nounced the ruling will be appeal- 


ed. 
While the Holtzoff decision af- 


ac! Administration pressure compelled 
| 
an-iers, because of the sharp reac- 


he had ever said any such thnig. 
him to give the lie to the report- 


‘tions throughout the nation to his 
warmongering statement. 


fects textile workers, and more 
directly the employes of the South- 
appealed the Labor Department's 


ruling, millions of workers in many 
industries can be ultimately affect- 
ed, with wage reductions possible 
for a large number! 


More immediately affected is 
the $1.20 set for the weolen textile 
industry. Spokesmen for _ the 


TWUA say that the woolen mini- 
mum» is now blocked by a tem- 
porary injunction, but application 
of the Holtzoff ruling would re- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Knowland, speaking in New 
York, declared that a cease-fire in 
the Formosa strait was equivalent 
to appeasement or surrender. He 
called Quemoy “the Golden Gate 
to freedom” for Chiang Kai-shek. 
He opposed the proposal to make 
Formosa a UN trusteeship. 
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DR. ROBINSON 


UN Council 
To Hear Israel's 
Charges Toda 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., 
April 5.-The UN Security Coun- 


Even as Dulles and Thomas 
spoke, news dispatches from Tapei| 
reported U.S. Army Secretary Rob- 
ert E. Stevens as telling reporters 
that there is more war talk in the 
United States than among the peo- 
ple of Formosa. Stevens said he 
did not think war was ‘imminent.’ 


Argue Fifth Amendment Cases 
Court 


Before Supreme 


_- WASHINGTON, April 5.—An 
attorney urged the Supreme Court 


yesterday to dismiss contempt 
of Congress convictions of two 


men appeared before the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee in 1949, 


oor teksts, etked the justi 
to broader present rules cat a 
witnesses to specifically invoke the 
Fifth» Ame t age 


fii teen sctesng to. on: 


The Supreme Court will hear ar- 


question after an initial refusal. — 
|- Quinn and Emspak drew six- 
month 


a 


10 membeis were government em- 
ployes and two were wives of 
government workers. Such a 
greup, Scribner contended, could 
not be impartial in contempt of 
Congress cases. 


guments today on the contempt 
conviction of Philip Bart for sev- 
eral years General Manager of the 
Daily Worker. The question in his 
case is er.a witness is~ in 
contempt if he ‘Rias not been di- 
rected y to answer a 


jail sentences and Bart three 


Stevens was also quoted as say- 
ing U.S. ground forces: would not 
be needed to “defend” Formosa. 
Thomas’ statement was thus a de- 
liberate incitement, not sustained 
by even the army secretary who 
is in Formosa.» 


Dulles repeated, also, the Big 
Four parley stand which he pre- 
sented last Wednesday to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, 
in testifying on the Paris treaties. 

He said he was not optimistic 
about the chances of a political 
settlement with the Russians on 
major issues. 


Dulles said he doubted it would 
be possible to hold a formal meet- 
ing of the Big Four foreign min- 
isters in June at San Francisco 
when the 10th anniv of the 
United .Nations is celebrated. Dul- 
les said such-a meeting took a 
long time to prepare for, and he 
did not know whether Soviet For-. 


tagnths. Each also was fined $500. 
have been free' on bail‘ :':'' 


we 


cil will consider tomorrow Israel's 
charge of “continued-and purpose- 


election by a vote of 102,632 to the Detroit Board of Ed- 


hite character of the board. 

He is the first Negre ever-elect- 
ed to the board. 

Another stunning: blow against 
jimcrow was the re-election of Cir- 
cuit Court Judge Wade McCree, 
34-year-old Negro attorney. He 
was appointed by Governor Wil- 
liams. He got the. highest vote, 
173,151 in a four person race 
until Judge McCree was appoint- 
ed some montlis ago. No Negro 
had ever been a Circuit Court 
judge. | 

In a new high of Negro-white 
unity, Judge McCree ran together 
with Circuit Judge | Theodore 
Bohn, both having their names 
on material, placards, speaking 
everywhere together. Judge Bohn 
was also elected by a vote of 150,- 
226. 

The coalition of labor, Negro 
people's organizations, Democrats, 
poor farmers and other communi- 
ty groups that won smashing vic- 
tories last November combined 
their efforts again this time in the 
spring election and saw all their 
state candidates elected except one. 

The coalition elected on thea De- 
troit school board besides Dr. Rob- 
inson, two others who ran with 
him on a slate, Louise C. Grace 
and Leonard Kasle. 

On the Michigan State Supreme 
Court the coalition backed candi- 
date, Eugene B. Lack was elect- 


led by a vote of 149,088 but his 


running mate, Stephen Roth, lost. 
Black made the issue that Gen- 
eral Motors runs the Republican 


ful Egyptian aggression.” 

The USSR’s Arkady A. Sobolev, 
council president for April, called 
the meeting for 10:30 a.m., to- 
morrow, in response to Israel's de- 
mand for an “urgent” session to 
consider worsening border condi- 
tions. 


WASHINGTON, April 5. — 
George V. Allen, assistant secre- 
tary of state for Near Eastern Af- 


' 
’ 


Party like one of ifs plants and 


its representatives had to be driv- 
en out of government, particularly 


from the courts and schools. 

Two regents to the University 
of Michigan were won, as was 
the superintendent of public in- 
struction, one place on the state 
Board of Education and two spots 
on the state Board of Agriculture.. 

Dr. Robinson, during the elec- 
tion, lashed out at the discrimina- 
tion prevailing in the school sys- 
tem. In a number of meetings he 


fairs, has told a Congressional com- 
mittee the State Siesieaent 1S 
doing all it can to persuade Egypt 
to relax the Suez Canal blockade 
against Israel. 


Allen’s testimony was made pub- 
lic by the committee today. 

“The Egyptian Government has 
not relaxed, unfortunately, _ its 
strict blockade against Israeli nips 
passing through the Suez Canal,” 
he said. 


He added that the Arab states 
also. extended what is called. a 
‘secondary blockade against ‘israel 
by refnsing to allow business firms 
to: do ‘ business .both in: the Arab 


eign Minister 'V. M:-Molotov would 
attend ‘thy UN.-ootdtacaen ire 


‘states and ‘Israel. aM Paris 


pointed out how Negro teachers 
‘are not assigned unless more than 
90 percent of the pupils of a 
school are Negro. Raises for teach- 
ers, cutting down sizes of class- 
rooms and more schools, were the. 
issues he campaigned on. He said 
today: “This is more than a vic- 
tory for my race. I have. received 
a mandate from’ the people - of 
Detroit.” 


UN Day | 
WASHINGTON, April. 5—Pres- 


ident Eisenhower. issued a procla- ‘ 


mation. today designating™Oct. 24. : 
as United Nations Day. «| 
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WASHINGTON, April 4— 


| A top Army historian _says Gen. 
' Dou MacArthur “was thor- 
ou in favor’ of bringing the 
the Soviet Union into the war 
against Japan at the time of the 


1945 Yalta conference. 


He also says MacArthur “was 
perfectly willing” that conces- 
sions should—be made to gain 
Soviet participation in the war. 

The statements were made by 
Louis Morton, chief of the Paci 
fic section of the Offiee of Mil 
itary History, in an article pub- 
lished in “The Reporter” maga- 
zme. The article was entitled, 
“The Military Background of the 
Yalta Agreements.” 

Morton also wrote that Japan- 
ese records: showed that the 
Soviet Union’s declaration of 


REV. FORBES war “had at least as great an 


effect” as the atomic bomb. - 
He said American military 


leaders never deviated, unless 
at the very end of thé war, from 
the view that Seviet eo 


tion “would greatly simplify the 
task of beatmg Japan.” 


The historian’s statements 
were at odds with MacArthur's 
assertions that if anyone asked 
him at the time of Yalta he 
would have Soviet entry 
“at that late date.” MacArthur 
said Sunday that his views were 
never asked on that question. 


Morton contended the de- 
sire of the American chiefs of 
staff for Soviet help was “sup- 
ported by the theater command- 
ers.” He said MacArthur “stated 
emphatically at the time of 
Yalta to more than one visitor 
that American forces should not 


‘ARMY HISTORIAN CONTRADICTS MacARTHUR ABOUT YALTA AGREEMENT: 


‘Red Army Equal To iboab ln Beating Japan’ 


sumption that the Russians would 

contain the great bulk of Ja- 

panese forces on the Asiatic 

en nti during the invasion 
of Japan. 

Sherwdod had visited Mac- 

Arthur shortly after the Yalta 


conference. 


Frazier Hunt in. his recently 
ublished “Untold Story of 
ouglas MacArthur” - (Devlm- 
Adair Co.), said MacArthur con- 
sidered im June, 1945, that “a 
prerequisite should_be to have 
the Russian army strike in north- 
em Manchuria betore America 
tried to invade Kyushu, the 
southernmost island of the 
Japanese chain.” 
Hunt said MacArthur. be- 
. jeved Russian intervention 
would save thousands of Ameri- 
can lives. - 


until three months 


invade Japan 
had attacked 


alter the Red Army 


can war plans against fa 
said, “MacArthurs calcu 


ations were based on the as- 


By BEN LEVINE 


“sate w= ce: Churchill — Surrendered i in 


Monday night by the Rev. Kenneth, 
Ripley Forbes, of the Protestant! 


Heavy Balloting for 


Episcopal Church, in his talk at ) | 
the symposium on “Peaceful Co-' Mayor of Chicago 
existence’ held at the Yugoslav- as to a 'S on § CHICAGO, April 5.—Heavy 


American Home. The symposium. | 
conducted by the National Dou! 

cil of American-Soviet Friendship,, By JOSEPH CLARK 
also heard Mrs. Eslanda Robeson, | 
and Albert Kahn. 


cessor will be Sir Anthony 


Rev. Forbes urged protests be. jittle more than four ellen ago Churchill celebrated his 80th birthday. 


- == 4 the cold war following World War 
2s 2 JI. ; 
age Daley, now the Cook Countv 


sent to President Eisenhower 
against the recent confiscation anc 
destruction of books, acsiotlivale 
and newspapers sent from abroad 

to individuals in the U. S. Peace-|* Se that she sum- 
‘ful co-existence, Rev. Forbes em- mon Eden to succeed him. 


phasized, depends on mutual un- 


a visit to Queen Elizabeth with a 


1 ceremony of resignation included f — 


request that she let him quit and #229 


Winston Churchill resigned as Prime Minister of Great Britain yesterday. His suc- 


| balloting was reported teday as 
the Republicans made their most 


the Democratic org: anization out 


Eden, now the Foreign Secretary in the Tory government. Just} (¢ 4. Chicas Mayor's office. 


The actual 


were mostly sunny and 


- y 
| a 
7 cy J Am : " e 
oe a re : 
; 7 
— _ : 
~ . . * 


Churchill's resignation climaxed F 


derstanding, and this requires the One of the greatest failures of his Pe 


free flow of information. ‘long and stormy career. In 1953, 


In a floor discussion later, Jes- and also last year, he had propos- a 
sica Smith, a leading member of|ed a high level meeting of the U.S., | # 
the Council, urged proiests also| Britain and the Soviet Union. His _ 
— the threat of domestic mail| efforts were vetoed ad President +S 


contained in the Sen- Eisen 


ne Olin Johnson-Margaret Smith| 
bill that would deny second-class ‘nominious event 
mailmg privileges to literature; extraordinary lifetime. 
deemed “subversive.” 


COLONIAL ASPECT ‘tov and proposed a meeting with 


Mrs. Robeson, who followed the| former Soviet premier Malenkov, 
Rev. Forbes i in the symposium, em-! for informal British-Soviet talks. 


the relation of the strug-| The correspondence published. in 
gle for peaceful coe-existence to! Moscow last month reveals that the 


the struggle against colonialism.|Soviet Union immediately accept- . 


She drew a vivid contrast betweenjed Churchill's offer. But then 
the aims of such military alliances’ Churchill wrote to Molotov and 
as SEATO and the aims of the}called the whole thing off. 

coming Asia-Africa parlev to be| On March 14, -United Press 
held at a Indonesia. cabled a story from London ex- 

Albert Kahn, who spoke as aiplaining why: 

member of the Council's board,}. “Churchill admitted frankly that 
pointed out that the case of Har-|it was President Eisenhower's re 
vey Matusow, whose book, “False}fusal to go aleng with his plans 
Witness’ was published by his! for a top level meeting with Rus- 
firm, was directly linked to the!sia that curbed his plans.” 

Cold War. He said that the wide} Churchill's greatest hour was in 
effect of Matusow's confessions, 1940, when he stood firm against 
shows that the atmosphere in|the Nazis. The Yalta papers re- 
America was definitely changing|leased by the State Department 
to one more conducive to a fight] record a toast by Soviet premier 
for world peace and Peaceful Co-|Joseph Stalin to Churchill at a 
existence. ‘banquet during the Yalta confer- 

It was on. this note that - the|ence. 

meeting ended, as Kahn declared,| Stalm said that Britain under 
in the discussion that followed.| Churchill's leadership had carried 
“More and more people are over-'on the fight alone irrespective of 
coming the fear engendered by the! existing or potential allies. He con- 
cold war, and are speaking out,| cluded that he knew of few ex- 
and we ourselves must not be amples in history where the cour- 
afraid to speak out for peace.” lags of enw nian hed been 90 io 


Asia-Africa Conference Issues 
Analyzed in Jeff School Course 


The background and key issues| 
before the Conference of African 
and Asian nations meeting ‘at Ban- 


ett — — 


This was probably the most ig- | 4 
in Churchill's ¢3 


Churchill had written’ to Molo- { 


the Churchill Government, wae 
is expected to be summoned 
to the Palace today te receive 
the seals of office as Churchill's 
successor as first minister of 
the Crown. 

Since Churchill and his en- 
tire government resigned, Brit- 
ain technically will be without 
a cabmet for a few hours. Hew- 


temperatures mild as voters chose 
between Democrat Richard J. 


On Nov. 23 im a speech to his 
‘clerk, and Alderman Robert E. 
constituency — Woodford, Essex —| Merriam, who switched a few 


he made this extraordinary de- F nonths ago from Democrat to 
Republican, for mayor. 

| (This newspaper went to press 
_|too early for returns, a full ac- 


count of which will be given to- 
es 


lecting the German arms, 
inom on Gah Gage sok aoslip bs ‘Not Exhausted’ 
German sol 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., 

April 5.—UN Seeretary-General 

Dag Hammarskjold said possibil- 

ities for obtaining the release of 

Even many of his Tory friends American fliers jailed as spies in 


wondered if the old man had gone China are “not exhausted.” H 
e said 
daffy when he boasted in that same his contacts with the Peiping gov- 


speech: se 
“1 beli ve un 3 ene tin f-<¢|CTument are continuing. 


well-known person to publicly 
state the fact that we must have/Peron Hits Church 
‘Germany on our side.” BUENOS AIRES, Argentina, 
These statements refuted the April 5.—The leading Peronist 
propaganda of recent years that| mormin newspaper, Democracia, 
the proposal to remilitarize Ger-|cha today that the Roman 
many is only a recent policy alleg-|Catholic Church is in “open rebel 
edly in response to the Soviet atti-|lion” against the Argentine state. 


tude. Churchill's admission show-|The tacked “seditious” 
el that the initiative was his in saveneal Sais atta seditiou 


planning to use the Germans 


agamst the Russians even while ° 
. ting side by/=mel Saigon Truce 


the Russians were fi 

side with the British and Ameri-}| SAIGON, Indochina, April 5.— 
cans against the Nazis and plan-/The Binh Xuven sect today ended 
ning to enter the war against{a three-day truce that permitted 
Japan. food shi ts to Saigon. 

In March, 1946, Churchill visit-| Less a week ago, 26 were 
ed this country and made a speech/killed and 112 wounded in street 
at Fulton, Mo., with President/fighting between Binh Xuven and 
Truman on the platform applaud-} government troops. 
ing. Churchill who had been turn- 
ed out of o in the pest- -war . . ° 
chor Sues geomet iammie .{2 Quit Brazil Cabinet 
ica to inaugurate a crusade ania RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil, ‘April 
communism and the Soviet Union. ; —Finance minister Eugenio Cu- 
Truman obliged. din and transportation minister 

The failure of the post-World igo Otavio Jordao Ramos re- 
War II cold war crusade pfoved}si today, creating a cabinet 


jas disastrous for imperialism as the}Crisis. 


failure of its post-World War I 
crusade. Churchill therefore, hoped |fppyites Trusts 


to use his last days in office as a 
negotiator of a big-power settle-}. CHICAGO, April 5. — Premier 
ment. His friend President eg Mario Scelba extended an invita- 


tive successor eee: or a sv ends anhonaiionn to.Bebe 


Ta 


determined bid m years to throw 


g 
i 
\ 
? 
-~ 
) 


{ 
| 


} 


of intervention. against}; 
the Soviet Union from -1919 to 


wi —— POINT OF 
elections. 


SAY CITY AIDS 
IN CONDEMNATION RACKET 


Schon: lnidliesie are bole per- 


of See’ in the ath are either 
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17 in Visit Ask Justice Dept. 
c= Free Claudia Jones to Save Life 


WASHINGTON, April 5.—A delegation of 17, sponsored. by the National Committee 


t of to Defend Negro Leadership, vigorously demanded of the Department of Justice yester- 
iss-i day that Claudia Jones’ prison sentence, now being served in Alderson, W. Va., be sus- 


.| pended on the ground that her 
life was at stake. \delegation was requesting the im-| her counsel having to go dcough 

The delegation was told by Jus-| mediate release of Miss Jones (due|new court proceedings, (2) that the 
tice Department officials that Miss|to a severe cardiac condition) byj/delegation finds it impossible to | 
Jones’ case would be seriously con- the eRe 5 invested in the De- believe that Miss Jones can secure 
sidered by “appropriate agencies.”| partment of Justice and without| proper care under jimcrow condi- 


Only nine members of the dele- tions at Alderson, and that this 


being evicted or are living under 
conditions of indescribable hard- 


Harlem are following with 
ment of Housing and Building,” 


Bus Drivers in 


Set to Strike Today in South 


ATLANTA, April 5.—‘Atlantic)b 
Greyhound bus drivers in 10 south- 
ern states and the District of Col-: | 
umbia were set to strike today, 
after midnight, following failure of 
prolonged negotiations with the’ 
company. The strike will affect 
725 drivers. 


jabout alleged cable slashings in 


gation were permitted at first to’ ‘condition alone will aggravate her 
lenter the conference room of the! health to the point of death and 
Justice Department. They refused | (3) that Miss Jones hours of work 
to go ahead, however, until after 
the rest of the delegation had been 
[permitted to enter and until the 
uniformed guards were removed. 


reaking cable-splicer. At Louis-| The delegates protested the fact. 
-_ Ky., two strikers were ar- that their notification for the hear- 


lrested for allegedly blasting the|ing had come from Assistant At- 
phone company's cables. torney General William F. Tom-' 


The co press stat ts | kins of the Internal Security Divi- 
oir Bp cng sion and Thomas K. Hall, chief of! 
the Subversive Activities Section, 


instead of from Attorney General! 


ie 


10 States 


, ‘ 

Judge Dimock has denied a 
plea by Claudia Jones and by 
74-year-old Jacob Mindel to be 
released from prison because of 
their grave health situation and 
with the understanding that 
! they would seek to leave the 
| country. Miss Jones is already 
| under’ deportation charges. 
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various parts of the South and 
“sabotage” are getting the head- 


I a Y 


One of the issues in this strike 
as in the 23-day strike of 50,000 
workers of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone System, is the company's 
demand for a “no-strike clause.” 
All but eight of the AFL union’s 
workers voted for the strike. 

The Bell strike, like that of: 
25,000 workers of Louisville -&: 
Nashville Railroad, who also came 
out 23 days ago, continues with’ 
no settlement in sight. 

The current strike wave is the 
biggest seen in the south in years. 
It is marked by militancy and’ 
solidarity despite the 14-state area 
it affects. 

The companies are giving more 
attention to strikebreaking and 
frameups of militant strikers than’ 
to serious negotiations. 

The latest frameup was in the 
making here with the arrest of 
two strikers charged with cutting: 
pay station telephone wires. Two 
strikers were arrested last week' 
allegedly for shooting a strike- 


Salk Polio Vaccine e 
Report Set for Apr. 12 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 5.— | ~Eli 
Lilly & Co., pharmaceutical man- 
‘ufacturers, ‘today announced a 
list of 61 cities where closed-cir- , 
cuit television broadcasts of the’ 
Francis report on the Salk polio | 
vaccine will be received for phy-, 
sicians. 

Lilly will co-operate with the, 
National Foundation for Infantile, 
Paralysis in making a one-hour de- | 
tailed technical report available to 
doctors- betWeen 6 and 7 p.m. 


Apzil 12. 


Mrs. Natvig Asks 
Dismissal of Case | 
WASHINGTON, April 5.—Mrs. | 
a Natvig asked the Federal 
court yesterday to dismiss a nine- 
count perjury indictment against 
her on grounds the charges are’ 
“vague, “repetitious’ and “am- 
biguous. 
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jegates will become a part of the 


Sige f be reduced at once pending im- 
[2 mediate favorable action on her 
Peete release. 
a iF ES =| Miss Jones’ father, Charles Com- 
a > </ f wi as & berbatch; told of his visit and talk 
~~ _ ith his daughter, and described 
with emotion his deep concern 
over her health. He said that his 
| daughter out of concern for him, 
tried to conceal her real condi- 
tion. “But I could tell she was 
suffering,” he said. 


lines in southern papers Brownell with whom the audience. ae 

At Birmingham, Ala, the Jef-jhad been requested. cs 
ferson County Commission has ap-| With two officials in charge of Fae 
pointed 50 special deputies to|the hearings, several. men and (ages 
serve with the Southern Bell Tele-; women; Negro and white, spoke for 
phone Co. in the latest attemptithe delegation. They made their 
to link the union to violence. | position unmistakable: (1) that the: 


400 Hotel Trades Delegates ssi 
Groundwork for Wage Negotiations **~-::: 


In the first citywide conference | ‘delegates participating. Among the of the employers and of other'/no farther than “Thou shall not 
of the Hotel Trades Council, nearly | issues which reportedly aroused|anti-labor forces.” bear false witness. .. ” At this point 
400 delegates, elected by 21,991 the widest discussion and interest} He pointed out how, “under the she was interrupted by one of the 
workers in the shops, met for two were those of the situation around guise of driving out the racketeers, | officials who replied: “I have read 
days, and, according to the Coun-| employment practices, and the the Bi-State W aterfront Commis- | Matusow’s book myself. I am sure 
cils weekly pa- anti-discrimination struggle. {sion “stepped in” and “is now su-| that matter is up for decision, and 
per “Hotel” laid | Rubin, in his keynote address,!pervising the union and controlling] jf a determination is made, Miss 
“a firm ground- § PS \said: “In this Conference we arejits hiring hall and relations with Jones will benefit from it.” He 
work for our : gees trying to chart a course, trying to the employers. This is a dangerous qualified this statement by saying 
1955 wage ne- § E Bins ger be ae circumstances with new precedent. Today - ed union, that until it is determined in the 

Sere fe ime tomorrow it may be others ‘court, it is inappropriate for the 
a f | He reviewed the history of trade, Further, Rubin criticized the Department to interfere. 

pm aaeaees:! unign organization in this country |red-baiting methods of employers 46 Justice Department was told 

ence voted and spoke of the New Deal days/and anti-labor forces who “fail to that the fight for Miss Jones’ re- 

! unanimously to ex mE when “the general sentiment in enact social welfare legislation, )..°. ould continue until she 

constitute the JAY RUBIN (the country favored labor.” and stifle demands for it by call- 4. ¢0ed Mention was made also 

icials, as the Wage Negotiations “Today,” he said, “we are func-|ing people who demand it “Social- ‘of all her imprisoned colleagues, 

Pelicy’ Cnmuilties. tioning ‘under different circum- istic” or “Communistic.” | particularly Benjamin J. Davis and 

With the 1955 wage negotia- stances.: Unless we understand; “Everybody,” he said, “knows of his fight against jimcrow in fed- 

| that changed new climate in which) the sentiment of American labor is > of 2s 
jtions reportedly under way, Jay , ay ae inhi inal EC ” eral prisons. A copy Miss 
Rubin, Council president, in his we live, we wul not able to ae ialism and against Com- Jones’ pamphlet, “Ben Davis — 
opening address to the Confer- 


CLAUDIA JONES 


| 


. 


 -ceaceseietand on Hiring Rules 


ot. 


that the new 


The legislators received a memo- 
randum just before the debate took 
place from Martin T. Lacey and 


| who opened the conference and 
Sa has el LOOT Asks Harriman Veto Bill 
two-day Conference were: mem-| ber of the International Ladies 
workers in the city; the setting up’ the| make a livelihood out of con- and Machine Workers; and James 
fare benefits, and other issues. Sponsored by Repub ing for the handling of such griev- 
“ Ben Davis has 24 more 
— each taking up & specific ss ee labor agreements in effect between 
Authority and the Amalgamated mail at: 
James C. Quinn, president and) hy Peiping Radio annou 


‘work out a correct course.” munism. But employers and anti- j, » 
once spoke of “the solidarity of. Rubin then attacked the “trend Jabor legislators often take advan- ah ono ings Freedom,” was eit 
{the workers around a program of |t° favor the rich at the expense of feage of the fear that exists to slip Amini: thonn shin enake Susie 
jaction,” and said that “the fact the poor smd the ‘new membods/over enti-union lews: . . . dideneiion were Miss Jean Taylor, 
that 22,000 organized hotel work- 
told of the wide inteerst in Miss 
| Jones’ case and of the many letters 
—— in nr i ee f rt and telegram from all parts of the 
vs oe acorn shes“ Sparling TWU Grievance Systeme jo io ee car 
bership referendum on a union |Garment Workers Union; Mr. Wil- 
project for building its own hos- ALBANY, April 3.—The state; to the Assembly blasted the bill liam L. Patterson, secretary of the 
pital; an intensified drive to or- clo and the state AFL have|as “vicious” and charged it — Civil Rights Congress; a member 
ganize the © unorganized hotel, n to! ‘engineered by a small group who of the United Electrical, Radio 
of a permanent legislative and po- fusion.” The legislation prohibits) WW. Ford, secretary of the National 
litical action committee, to inten- en ee | the Transit Authority from deny-| Consmaiitins to Defend Negro Lead- 
sify the fight against discrimina- a York peg pol Authority. (ing any employe the “right to select ership. 
tion; to improve health and wel- ¥ es | ia representative of his own cheos- ~ 
Arthur Wicks, “of Ulster, and AS-| nce of grievances. cy M Da 
jsemblymen . Melcoln, Wilson, ot) " 44 the TWU: ore ys 
Westchester, the b bills had only a cm + ihn 
tt vot despite reai purpose Of Unis 
The Conferenee met’ in nine| scattering. 0 “ll - posed law is to void the existing , . 
Rte days to serve in Iron City 
em ages gana pate Ts ra intent. um by the TWU the New York City Transit Au-| Jail. 
— 9 ghee rag, pg Have you written to him? 
mon oO €7rica, » an - unlimit 
tween the New York City Transit} #¢_ may receive ed 
Allegheny County Jail, 
Ross Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
_ 
China CP Expels 2 | 
TOKYO, April 5.—A — 
“the national conference of the 
Communist Party of China unani- 
mously decided to expel from the: 
gleader of a 


| another ringleader 
to remove them from all 


a zt 


|held within and outside 


Page 4 —_Daily Worker, New York, Wednesday, April 6, 1955 _ 


_FDR-SYMBOL OF THE 


NEW DEAL—(3) 


Tory Counter-Offensive 
Against the New Deal 


By ADAM LAPIN 


(Third of a Series) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ROOSEVELT liked to describe 
himself as the skillful New Deal 
doctor who patched up the ailing 


capitalist system. And he used to 
get a kick in his speeches and at 

is press conferences in describing 
the process by which they turned 
against their doctor. He put it this 
way in 1936: 


THE REACTIONARY (and 
pro-fascist em of the coun- 
try is now hailing with delight 
another book by their: political 
crony,; the renegade Max East- 
man. The 
book entitled, 

“Reflections on 

on the Failure 

of Socialism,” Fea .~ 

is just one F ia 

more on the —: 

long list of F % 
bourgeois writ- fo 

ings to prove | 

that Socialism 

wont work. 

Mustering all the sinister red- 
baiting arguments of this pe- 
riod, Eastman’s book is a full- 
scale contribution to the pro- 
fascist, pro-war camp. 

Eastman’s thesis, the rou- 
tine, stale stuff of all renegades, 
is that he, a great lover of 
liberty and profound student 
of Marx, has learned from deep 
experience and study that the 
whole project of Socialism is an 
unworkable and_ reactionary 


dream. He leaves the clear im- - 


plication that the USSR and. 
People’s China, the crystalliza- 
tion of the hated world Com- 
munism, must be destroyed. 
This explains the enthusiasm 
with which his’ book is being 
received in warmongering cir- 
cles. 

With the arrogance which 
once earned him the title of 
“gangster of the pen, East- 
man pictures his path of rene- 
gacy, from the formal accept- 
ance of Marxism to an enthusi- 

—astic embracing of capitalist 
“free enterprise, 
ful intellectual voyage in. which, 
at long last, he has discovered 
why Marxism cannot free the 
working class and must of nec- 
essity be reactionary and a fail- 
ure. 

Actually, all Eastman has 
done has been to absorb the 
bourgeois economic ahd _politi- 


cal illiterates as reactionary Na- - 


Commanders of the 
American Legion, retired Ad- 
mirals and Generals, and also 
by Presidents of the United 
States Chambers of Commerce. 
It’s as simple as that. 

o 

WHAT HAPPENED to East- 
man is this: Many years ago 
he developed a romantic dilet- 
tante yen for Socialism. But 
when he went to Soviet Russia 
and came uarely up against 
the. stern realities of the Revo- 
lution, he: simply collapsed and 

Jost all his enthusiasm. He 
could not face up to the bitter 
civil war, the terrible strug- 
gle to reconstruct the indus- 
tries, and the many other se- 
vere disciplines made necessary 
for the Russian le by ter 

' overwhelming problems : 
voked by the capitalist Ese 
clement, and by the imperative 
need for Soviet Russia to fight 
desperately for survival. 

Eastman, horrified and re- 
-Relled, thereupon recovered 


tional 


Max Eastman-- 
Renegade! 


by William Z. Foster 


as a wonder- 


ried back to the capitalism 
which offered him’ an easy life 
as a pliant intellectual. 


It is characteristic of rene- 
_gades from Communism that, 
in their* treason to the working 
class, they flee all the way back 
to the most reactionary circles 
and practices of capitalism. And. 
Jike all Judases, théy sell what 
they can of their knowledge to 
the enemy. 


Some become _ stoolpigeons 
and perjure themselves on the 
witness stand, while others, the 
more cunning, write profitable 
books to “proye” that Social- 
ism will not work, or that the 
Soviet Government is threaten- 
ing the world with war. Mr. 
Eastman chooses the latter 
route to cash in on by “explain- 
ing’ how Marxism is an histori- 
cal illusion. 


This should net-him a large 
sum from his capitalist admir- 
ers, even more than Budenz got 
for swearing guiltless men and 
women into jail. Never were 
traitors to. Socialism better paid 
than today, ee Matusow 
has thrown the market into dis- 
array. As an advocate of cap- 
jtalism now, and oné who moves 
in select McCarthyite circles, 
Eastman will consider his job of 
renegacy well done if it pays 
off basdeenely. 

. 


THE RENEGADES takes va- 
rious paths and often use the 
most complicated rationaliza- 
tions to try to cover up or jus- 
tify their treason. Eastman 
long ago chose the road of 
Trotzkyism. He began by at- 
tackipg the first Socialist Re- 
public from the “left.” As 
Stalin pointed out, the essence 
of Trotzkyism is that ‘t leads 
back to capitalism, and East- 
man, with his boosting of free 
enterprise and his warmonger- 
ing, is a classical example of 
the correctness of Stalin’s Marx- 
ist analysis of Trotzkyism. East- 
manism is Trotzkyism in the last 
stages of putrefaction. 

The capitalists will, no doubt, 
peddle a lot of Mr. Eastman’s 
books for him, in the hope that 
' perhaps they will serve to con- 

fuse and disorganize numerous 
working class. elements. But 
they, themselves, will not be 
silly enough to believe East- 
man’s absurd thesis. For they 
know; to the marrow of their 
bones, that Socialism ‘does put 
an end finally to capitalist own- 
ership and exploitation. They 
are more than convinced, too, 
contrary to Mr. Eastman’s no- 
tions, that planned economy 
works and that Socialism is def- 
nitely a going concern. 


Especially will they not be 
deceived by Eastman’s “refuta- 
tion” of Marx and Lenin, not 
to mention Stalin, when they 
look — apa world, see their 


evereywher al be system 


observe, ter-. 


“I know how the knees of all 
our rugged individuals were 
trembling four years ago and how 
their hearts fluttered. They came 
to Washington in great numbers. 
Washington did not look like a 
dangerous bureaucracy to them. 
Oh, no! It looked like an emer- 
gency hospital. All the 
guished patients wanted two things 
—a> quick hypodermic to end the 
pain and a course of treatment to 
cure the disease. ‘They wanted 
them in a hurry; we gave them 
both. And now most of the patients 
seem to be doing very nicely. Some 
of them are well enough to throw 
their crutches at the doctor.” 


They threw their crutches—and 
more—at their New Deal doctor in 
the 1936 elections—and the people 
overwhelmingly repudiated Roose- 
velt’s big business foes. 

© 


_.ONE WOULD THINK after 


the defeat of these forces that rest 
would be easy—that all that re- 
mained was to use the lopsided 
Democratic majority in Congress 
to carry out the overwhelming pop- 
ular mandate. | 

But it didn't turn out that wav 
at all. Some additional New Deal 
legislation was enacted. But by and 
large the New Deal was slowed up 
after the remarkable 1936 victory. 

Powerful economic pressures 
were brought to bear on the gov- 
ernment by the economic royalists 
Roosevelt so often assailed. Mo- 
nopoly moves were partly respon-| 
sible for the recess of 1937. This) 
was more than just an anti-Roose- 
velt conspiracy. The economic 
crisis which began in 1929 was 
deeper and was more fundamental 
than most people realized. New 
Deal cuts.in WPA and government 
spending were partly to blame. 
But it was also true that business 
interests: deliberately withheld or- 
ders, spread panic, attempted to: 
use their undoubted economic' 
power as a political weapon. 

@ " 

REACTIONARY _ organizations 
like Frank Gannett’s Committee 
for Constitutional Government and 
fascist fringe movements got gen- 
erous big business contributions 
and flooded the country with mil- 
lions of pieces of literature. Racist 
bigotry was a weapon of the anti- 
Roosevelt campaign, as white su- 
premacy groups in the South ac- 
tively worked to turn white South- 
erners against Roosevelt. 

The Supreme €ourt became a 
major auxiliary in the attack. If 
the people had put the stamp of 
their approval on the New Deal, 
the Liberty League and its lawyers 
counted on the Court to nullify the 
Roosevelt reforms. And one after 
another, New Deal laws were 
struck down as the Supreme Court 
became a decisive stumbling block 
to social legislation.: * 

Perhaps most important of all, 
there began to develop in 1936 
and 1937 the anti-New. Deal al- 
liance of Southern Democrats and 
Republicans. Here was the key to 
making the Democratic-controlled 
Congress itself a barrier against the 
New Deal and _ circumventing 
Roosevelt's undoubted popular|* 
majority. 

The Southern Democrats could 
afford to make the break. The one- 
party system of the South an@ the 
poll-tax made them less vulnerable 
to political retaliation. Besides, 
they were even more directly be- 
holden to the power interests and 
other Wall Street-controlled cor- 

rations than most Northern po- 
iticians. | 

Men like Sen. Walter George, 
stooge of the Georgia Power Co., 
swiftly became leaders of an anti- 


Roosevelt lineup which transcend- 
he vice president: 


‘ oe en la to enti enn agp ae = OS A ELLE POO ARS “Seeger <amt me i aS 
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distin-; 


1882 ~~. 
ROOSEV ELT 


LAST OF THE STAMPS in the Roosevelt seein series 


stressed FDR’s four freedoms. 


coalition, turning his little office in 
the old Supreme Court quarters, 
which became known as his Board 
of Education, into a hangout for 
anti-New Dealers .in Congress, 
where liquor flowed freely and re- 
actionary maneuvers were mapped. 
* 


INSIDE: the official Roosevelt 
family, another Texan, Jesse Jones 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., and later Secretary of Com- 
merce and an ally of the anti-New 
Deal forces. Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull and Postmaster General 
James A. Farley, chairman“of the 
‘Democratic National Committee, 
urged conciliation and compromise. 
A similar role was played by a 


minority of financiers like Myron| 


Tgylor of the House of Morgan 
and Bernard Baruch, who main- 
tained ties with Roosevelt and the 
Democratic Party. 

The State -Department, staffed 
by Democratic Party fat cats in top 
diplomatic posts: and by wealthy 
young men in the lewer echelons, 
was a stronghold of reaction. It 
not only determined foreign policy 
—but by that very fact also helped 
‘shape domestic policy as _ well. 
State Department career diplomats 
‘blunted Roosevelt's tentative stabs 
‘at an anti-fascist foreign policy as 
indicated in his “Quarantine the. 
Aggressor’ speech of Oct. 5, 1937, 
and developed policies which aid- 
ed the fascist Axis. 

. 


A KEY WEAPON of the anti- 
Roosevelt forces was red-baiting, 
it he _ persistent, widely - spread 

charge that the New Deal was 
‘really a’ Communist conspiracy. 
This attack was tried with little 
Success in the 1936 campaign. But 
in 1938 Reps. Martin Dies (D- 
Tex), working under the tutelage 
of Garner, set up his House Com- 
‘mittee on Un-American Activities. 
At first he claimed to be attacking 
Nazism. Then he said he was going 
after communism. But his real tar- 
get was the New. Deal. 


Roosevelt called the committee 
sessions an “unfair procedure.” 
Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes called Dies “a zany, ’ and re- 
corded in his diary that “Dies has 
developed into an even greater 
danger than I .originally antici- 
pated. He is both a blatherskite and 


a menace.” 


The CIO itself a target of the 
Dies Committee, vigorously ex- 
posed its methods — its purpose 
as anti-labor and anti-New: Deal. 


IN 1937 AND 1938 Roosevelt 
planned two major moves to frus- 
trate the mounting attacks on his 
Administration and his program. 
The court reform bill and _ the 
purge of reactionary Democrats, 
mostly Southerners, were the twin 
prongs of the Roosevelt counter- 
offensive. 


Early in 1937 Roosevelt ‘pro- 
posed by break the power of the 
conservatives: of .the Supreme 
‘Court by adding to the number of 
judges. “This is very important to 
me, he explained to Farley, still 
his chief political’ lieutenant. “It’s 
something that affects the heart of 


my program. I'll keep Congress 5 


here all year if necessary to pass 


it, and I want your help.” 
But Farley was most unenthu- 


siastic about an all-out fight. The 
press stormed that the Roosevelt 
plan meant dictatorship. Middle- 
of-the-road Democrats in Congress 
were: chilly. Big city. Democratic 
thachiires ' 


ee — meen me + * -« Coo oo wee + 
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And the court reform bill was de- 
feated— although the Supreme 
Court was forced to some extent 
to remove the roadblocks to New 
Deal legislation. 

' e 

ROOSEVELT decided next year 
on the purge of reactionary Demo- 
crats. He challenged the white su- 
premacist, poll-tax Dixiecrats who 
were one of the main bases of re- 
action in the South. It was a bold 
and unprecedented move. In one 
of his famous Fireside Chats he 
called on the people to vote’ only 
for “liberal” candidates regardless 
of party, and expressed alarm 
about the red-baiting hysteria 
mounting in Congress. 

The President personally went 
into South Carolina, Georgia and 
Maryland to urge defeat of bour- 
bon Senators. But labor and the 
New Deal forces were still too 
weak in the South. Roosevelt did 
defeat an anti-New Deal Democrat 
from New York: But the New Deal 
was unsuccessful in the attack on 
Southern reaction. 


Farley and Garner disapproved 
ne the purge with all their hearts. 
So did most of the party maghine 
leaders. The New Deal coalition, 
weakened by the split in the labor 
movement and lacking sufficient 


‘lindependence of program and or- 


ganization, did not play the — 
sive role necessary to rally the 
ple and save the New Deal 
destruction from overt attack Seca 
without and sabotage from within. 


The coalition was further weak- 
ened by Roosevelt's own tendency 
to vacillate under pressure, par- 
ticularly by his “plague on both 
your houses” statement of June, 
1937, in which he condemned im- 
partially the brutally anti-labor 
Little Steel corporations and the 
CIO steel union, ‘during the un- 
successful steel trike, in which 
almost a score of steel strikers were 
slain. The effect of the statement 
was to loosen the ties between 
Roosevelt and the CIO. 


Some gains were scored in 1937 
and 1938. The wage-hour law 
was passed and the Wagner public 
housing and slum clearance pro- 
gram was .enacted. Besides, the 
Supreme Court reactionaries were 
compelled to give ground. But the 
anti-Roosevelt coalition had soli- 
dified. The New Deal forces were 
beginning to retreat under the ter- 
rific impact of the attack. 

a 


THERE WERE some dramatic 
scenes as spokesmen for the New 
Deal coalition bitterly condemned 
the reactionary conspiracy. 

I remember covering what I ex- 
pected to be a routine session of 
the House Labor Committee. John 
L. Lewis came forward as a witness 
and started mildly tes by crit- 
icising pending amendments to the 
wage-hour law. Then he suddenly 
began pounding on the table, at- 
tacked Gamer as the man behind 
the amendments and other anti- 
labor legislation, as a “labor-bait- 
ing, whiskey-drinking, power-play- 
ing, evil old man” whose knife was 
“searching, searching. for the 
quivering, pulsating heart of la- 
or. 

As an impatient Congress pre- 
pared to adjourn on a hot August 
evening in 1939, Sen. Claude - 


{Pepper (D-Fla) arose in his sees 


The restless Senate became 
as aia read nts ah 


to sit’ the battle/23 
lout): Fhe ‘labor moveihent did: not 
throw all its strength into the fight. 
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IF IT IS REALLY TRUE, as 
reports had it, that the leaders 
of the United Automobile 
Workers and others in the CIO 


World of 


ANOTHER YALTA BOOMERANG 


THERE'S NO END--to. the boomerangs that pop 
out from the Yalta papers to hit the sponsors of their 
publication right smack in the eyes. 

The latest is the revelation that Gen. Douglas. Mac- 
Arthur urged and counted on Soviet participation in the 
war against Japan. Rather than being a “Roosevelt Plot” 
_it was the military men, including MacArthur, who prod- 
ded the Administration to insuxe Soviet participation in 
the war against Japan according to the official Army his- 
torians. 

To Ex-GIs whose memory goes back ten years this 
whole debate is fantastic. Of course we wanted the pow- 
erful Red Army as our ally in Asia. Because this Army 
was:.our ally in Europe, it meant that 80 percent of all 
of Hitler's divisions were on the easter front, not on ours. 

In citing evidence of MacArthur's desire to get the 
USSR into the war against Japan official Army historian, 
Dr. Louis Morton, writes in the current issue of the Re- 
porter magazine: 

: “There is no doubt that Japan was defeated in the 
military sense before the atom bomb was dropped or 
Russia entered the war. But which of these events forced 
the Japanese to surrender? Japanese records will not sup- 
port the: conclusion that the atom bomb alone accom- 
plished that result; Russia’s declaration of war had at least 
as great ah effect as Hitoshima.” 

What a-reminder that Soviet-American cooperation 
for victory in war brought our country its greatest tri- 
umph. 

-And what a reminder that true patriotism today re- 
quires Soviet-American cooperation for peace. 


TWO BLOWS AGAINST LABOR. 


U.S. DISTRICT Judge Alexander Holtzoff in Wash- 
ington has ruled in favor of the southern textile De- 
partment of Labor in some 50 industries affecting millions 
of workers. 

Holtzoff's ruling holds that the government cannot 
set industry-wide minimums, in this case $1.00 an hour, 
under the law that requires bidders for government con- 
tracts to conform to such minimums. He says the mini- 
mums must be based on the so-called “prevailing” rate in 
each locality. 

This means that low wage areas continue, thanks to 
their “right-to-scab” laws, to stay low wage areas and re- 
main:-a haven for runaways. Unless this decision is over- 
turned in higher courts, the other minimum scales (above 
75 cents) will be scuttled. : : 

IN ANOTHER CASE, affecting the Ohio anti-picket- 
ing law, the Supreme Court denied the appeal of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, who have been attempt- 
ing to, organize the nationwide Richmond Brothers chain. 
Although action of a judge in Ohio restrained the union 
from picketing Richmond stores nationally, the high court 
held the appeal should have first been taken ‘through the 
Ohio state courts. 

Those decisions underscore strongly labor's fight on 
the political front, particularly for elimination of Section 
14b 0 of the Taft-Hartley Law which gives the green light 
for state legislation even harsher against unions than the 
federal law. 

. They also put new emphasis on the growing move- 
ment, as expressed in the convention of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers last week, for making the CIO-AFL 


the starting point for a gigantic organizing drive 


r 
in the South and other “right-to-scab” states, to raise 
wages and establish union rights the direct union way. 


THE PASSOVER HOLIDAYS 


“THIS IS THE START of the Passover holidays—when 
thé\Jewish people celebrate their escape from slavery un- 
_ der the Pharoahs. 

The Passover holiday has~thus become: by tradition 
an occasion for paying homage to the cause of freedom. 
. Today once again there is a great threat to freedom. 
It is the threat of war in an atomic age which threatens 
the very existence of civilization itself, let alone that free- 
- dom which is cherished wherever it exists and is sought 
for wheceves it has not yet been secured. 
‘It is not only i in the Formosa strait that 
attack, but also in’the Middle East and in the plans to 
build a Nazi army in the heart of Europe. 
en The Jewish cece, with their buming memories of 
suffering at the hands of the Nazis and of the heroism 
. of tig > Warsaw Ghetto, a <n sensitive to the a 


peace is under 


| 


are disputing Far East policy, 
with certain people pressing for 
recognition of People’s China, 
then, to judge by the UAW’s 
convention resolution, the ad- 
vocates of the Eisenhower-Dul- 
les policy still have the upper 
hand. Basically that is what the 
UAW's | resolution _ expresses, 
notwithstanding some language 
in it designed to appease critics 
of the Administration’s foreign 


| policy. 


For example, the resolution 
gives “wholehearted” support to 


the “defense” of the Formosa- 


and Pescadores Islands. and 
adds that this “does not how- 
ever imply that we give moral 
approval” to Chiang Kai-shek 
who * ‘enjoys little or no popu- 
Jar support.” This is the same line 
of argument used by the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower govern- 
ments who said. that their deal 
with fascist Franco does not im- 
ply “moral approval” of his re- 
game, 

Nor is there anything of the 
unions traditional opposition 
to arming of the Nazis, al- 
though there is approval of the 
Paris treaty providing for such 
arming. 


The union does favor four- 


power peace talks, but just like ° 


Dulles, the UAW calls for them 
“following ratification” of the 
treaty rearming Germany ‘and 
that these talks must be “from 
increased military strength.” 

* 


THE UAW is considerably 
to the right of Senators like 
Morse, who attack the Eisen- 
hower Administration as the 
“war party.” The resolution is 
even less understandable when 
measured against Walter Reu- 
thers opening address at that 
same convention. Reuther de- 
veloped an extensive argument 
for the theses that the union's 
collective bargaining. demands 


Labor 


by ceediit Morris 


‘The UAW’s Two Lines 
On Foreign Policy 


it is possible to win them within 
the framework of a peace econ- 
omy. 

Whether Reuther realizes it 
or not, his line of argument has 
very basic implications. If fol- 
lowed seriously, it leads to a 
fundamentally new approach 
for labor and it clashes hgadon 
with the “war party” position 
in the UAW’s own foreign ‘pol- 
icy resolution. This is probably 
the first case since the end of 
the war of a leader of a major 


union FORCED to develop ‘a - 


pro-peace position by the prac- 
tical needs of a collective bar- 
gaining program. 

As the convention opened, 
the UAW was confronted with 
a barrage of business-inspired 
propaganda against ‘the Guaran- 
teed Annual Wage demand on 
the claim that no “full employ- 
ment” is possible in a “free en- 
terprise’ economy in peacetime, 
and in the absence of such “full 
employment,” employers who 
gharantee wages or employ- 
menf, risk bankruptcy. The 
propagandists of the NAM 
against GAW frankly concede 
that “full employment” is neith- 
er possible in péacetime, nor 
desirable. At the same time the 
employers make full use of the 
cold-war hysteria by screaming 
that we are on the eve of war 
and that an “attack”. may come 
any day. Therefore, this is no 
time for major advances. 

* 
TO DEMOLISH the basis 
of the employers _ argument, 


_Reuther found it NECESSARY 


first, to show that we are not 
on the eve of war, on the 
ground that H - bombs make 
wars no longer even conceiv- 
able. “Nobody can win” such 
a war. Secondly, he stressed 
that full employment is possible 
in peacetime, on the basis of an 
expansion of the economy for 
peacetime needs and the rais- 
ing of mass purchasing power 
through higher earnings. Third- 
ly, in that type of a peacetime 
economy GAW is not a risk and 


need not prove costly to em- 


ployers. 

What will happen, however, 
if the country {fs suddenly 
thrown into a war in “defense” 
of Quemoy, Matsu, the Pesca- — 
dores and Formosa? It must be ~ 
remembered that the UAW’s 
policy calls for-that type of a 
war. 

In its resolution, People’s 
China is not even accorded a 
right to Quemoy and Matsu. 
They’are unmentioned. It is 
quite obvious that GAW and 
any other important demands. | 
of the UAW will go out of the 
window. What will happen if a 
revengeful Nazi clique in Ger- 
many (which the UAW resolu- 
tion wants rearmed) provoke a 
war with the Soviet Union? 
GAW would surely go out of 
the window. 

So the members of the UAW 
have a choice — the peace ap- 
proach in Reuther's opening 
speech or the “war party” line 
in the resolution. 


a, Sa 


wae 
—— 


are ee to peace and that 


TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


oonieniaeenneeaenmamemte 


Germany Is Not 
A Settled Issue 


NOTHING was settled with 
the final ratification of the 
Paris pacts to rearm west Ger- 
many, not even the rearming of 
west Germany. 

And when LHumanite in 
Paris came out with the heéad- 
line—“The People Will Never 
Ratify the Pacts’—that wasnt 
just a slogan. It was a fact. 

Nor did we _ hear cymbals 
sounding or see hats flying in 
the air when the Senate voted 
for a new Wehrmacht. On the 
contrary we noted that some 
Senators like Flanders and Leh- 
man of New York who voted for 
ratification seemed ashamed of 


themselves. 
m , 


FLANDERS said on the floor 
of the Senate: — 

“It is indeed a serious risk 
which we run in promoting the 
rearmament of a nation against 
whom we have fought the two 
most devastating wars in his- 
tory.” 

The elderly Republican re- 
called the —. 

“... for military power and 
domination which has lain be- 
neath German history for two 
centuries, and which, we have 
reason to fear, is not dead, but 


only lying in wait,” 


Lehman said: 

“I regard with considerable 
apprehension the prospect of the 
rearmament of Germany. . : . If 
totalitarian, militaristic - aiiied 
elements again regain a domi- 
nant voice in German political 
life, and if the voice of the sol- 


+ |! dier:and-the officer corps should 


{command ' the ‘respdet' :it 


eye | Sees in Germany for so - 


oe ere 


= 


’ Austria. This, 


we—all of us, including the Ger- 


- man people—will have reason to 


regret it.” 

The people of France and 
Germany want no such regrets 
and they refuse to accept a new 
Wehrmacht as an ‘accomplished 
fact. On th? contrary, they are 
demanding a Big Four meeting 
BEFORE rearmament actually 
takes place. So a Big Four con- 
ference ultimately will have to 
be an ALTERNATIVE to the 
remilitarization of Germany. 

on 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN 
to the Paris pacts on rearming 


west Germany if the US, USSR, : 


Britain and France finally held 
a conference? If the pacts were 
actually carried into effect such 
a conference couldn't discuss 
uniting Germany. Even the Ade- 
nauer government has stated 


through its legal experts that a 


united Germany would not be 
bound by the Paris pacts. 


Of course, the Big Four can 
discuss other matters besides 
Germany, such as a treaty with 
our government 
has frequently said, will test So- 
viet intentions. Well, Bulganin 
has proposed to us a Big Four 


meeting on the Austrian treaty. 


As a matter of fact Austria’s 
government has already accept- 
gd a Soviet offer to negotiate 
this treaty in Moscow. There's 
every prospect of successful ne- 
ee too, — 

. 

AND THE BiG FOUR oi” 

have to; accept something; that ., 


Austr’>: said it wall, eccent: in Hie! t 
alliance di- | 


| treaty, namely, a pledge; never 
to join a mi 


-_ 


‘wont accept a 


rected against the Soviet Union, 

Now if that’s accepted in the 
case of the Austrian treaty isn’t 
it equally appropriate for the 
German treaty? Won't the big 
powers have to take up the Ger- 
man question too in that same 
spirit? 

Naturally the Soviet Union 
rearmed west 
Germany integrated in an anti- 
Soviet alliance—NATO. 


Is the Soviet refusal to agree 
to a rearmed West Germany, 
whose forces are incorporated in 
NATO an unreasonable attitude? 
Put the shoe on the other foot. 
Imagine a conference based on 
the idea that our country must 
accept a rearmed Germany un- 
der command of generals out- 
spokenly hostile to the U. S. 


SO THE FIGHT for a Big 
Four conference today is a fight 
against actually setting up the 
Wehrmacht envisoned. in the 
Paris treaties. The fight has only 
begun and both Paris and Bonn 
recognize this. Both the French 
and the West German govern- 
ments want negotiations with the 
Soviet Union BEFORE: west 
Germany is actually rearmed. 


The actual rearmament re- 
quires considerable enabling leg- 
islation. There’s time for the 
fight. There’s time for a Big 
Four meeting on Austria. There's 
time to force. withdrawal of the 
‘ultimatum which the Paris pacts 
constitute—an ultimatum ‘telling 
the Soviet Union to accept a 
Nazi dagger aimed eastward. 


In Europe they know that 


_ daggers can point west as well 
.as east. So therefore the:demand 


officers, called 


-> 


ley Flynn and her 12 associates. 


main incentive is anti-labor. 
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rel = THE FRAMEUP SYSTEM (6 


Prosecution’s Many Versions 
f Secret Rendezvous With Witness 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


Four former a 
United States attorneys and 


a special agent of the reel 
testified at the hearing before. 
Judge 
about the first meeting with Har- : 
vey Matusow, Dec. 19, 1951, to 
prepare him as a witness for ‘the. 
Smith Act trial of Elizabeth Gur- 


When Matusow testified at the’ 
hearing, ordered by Judge Dimock | 
on the defendants’ motion for a) 
new trial, he said the seed ‘or 
his self-confessed false testimony 
was planted at that meeting. He 
described the meeting as being! 
held in an automobile at a secret. 
rendezvous on a side street near 
the lewer end ‘of Manhattan's 
East River Drive. 

Matusow, who told the court 


his perjury was developed “with|;, 


the knowledge of United States 
attomeys,” testified that the pat- 
tern of his lies began to take form 
at the rendezvous. 
COHN IN CHARGE | 
~ Roy Cohn, former assistant U.S. 
attomey, later top aide to Sen.’ 
Joseph McCarthy, according to 
Matusow, was in charge of the 
conference in the car. There, 
Matusow said, he and the five 
government officers began creat- 
ing fabrications for the purpose of 
the Flynn trial. : 

Testimony of these government 
at the Dimock! 
hearing by Prosecutor J. Edward 
Lumbard in opposition to the new. 
trial motion, 'was a factor in shat- 
tering the credibility of the gov-: 
ermments version of the Matusow. 
story. ~~ 

Harry Sacher, defense attorney, 
questioned the former government 
lawyers and the FBI agent about 
this first meeting with Matusow. | 
They gave varied and contradic- 
tory versions, 


Edward Jj. Dimock) : 


‘could not agree about the car that 


) 


MATUSOW 


took them to the Dec. 19 meet- 


David Marks, who was in charge 
of the prosecution of the Flynrf 
case, said: 

“I think it was a Bureau (FBI) 
car, although I am not too posi- 
|tive of that, but I am inclined, 
to think it was.” 


Alfred Blinder, assistant prose- 


sows testimony, 
tify. He testified about the car 
ride: 

“I had been advised by an 
agent of the FBI that an interview, 
was being scheduled with a po- 
tential new witness who, I be- 
lieve I was told, was just leaving i 
the Air Force. Pursuant to that 
jinformation, at an appointed time, | 
I went in an automobile driven, 
by an FBI agent, together with: 
the U.S. Atterney Dave Marks. 
‘and Assistant U.S. Attorneys Roy 
Coha and John Foley.” 

Then. came. Roy Cohn’s testi-| 
mony: : 

Q. Do you remember how you 


_ First, the government lawyers 


went to the ) place of .meeting? 


there.” 


A. By car. 

Q. Whose car was it? 

A. I believe it was my car. 

Foley gave this version: 

OQ. Who drove the automobile 
to the rendezvous on the lower 
East River Drive? | 

A. It is my recollection, Mr. 
Sacher, that Mr. Cohn did. It 
was his black Checrolet automo-' 
bile that we were in. 

QO. There is no doubt about that 
in your mind, is there? 

A. No. 

But Marks had doubts about} cal 
that. He insisted that the car 
was driven by FBI agent James 
J. McCarthy or another man 
from the FBI. And Blinder in-| 


isisted, too, the four governmentMo say. 


lawyers went out to meet Matu- 
sow in a car driven by an FBI 
agent. . 


‘(CONTRADICTS SELF : 

Cohn then gave three different 
answers as to who drove the car. 

He said: “I drove my car up 
Later he said he had no 
recollection about who drove the 
car. When finally pinned down 
and ordered by Judge Dimock to 
state which of- the .two answers 
“was true, Cohn replied: “I can't 
afiswer it, your Honor.” 

The government officers con- 


cutor who helped prepare Matu- ‘tinued to contradict each other For 
was next to tes-/ concerning the car in which the! strated that his testimony against 
them was outrageously false.” | 


secret conference with Matusow 
took place, the Cohn car or the 
FBI car which brought Matusow 
to the rendezvous. 

FBI agent McCarthy said he 
drove Matusow to the rendezvous 
in an FBI car, that the four at-| 
torneys came in another car, that 
the four then joined him and Ma- 
tusow in the FBI car where the 
eonference was held. Blinder said. 
it was the other way around, with 
Matusow getting out of “ parked 
car and joining the attorneys in 

r car. 

Cohn said he didn’t know in 
which car the conference was ree 
Foley testified McCarthy 


4 


| Matusow came from another car 
aod joined the attorneys in Cohn’s 
car. : 
INDEPENDENT SOURCES 
But aside from dealing shatter- 
ing blows at the credibility of 
witnesses called in opposition to 
the new trial motion, defense 
counsel Sacher demonstrated by’ 
sources independent of Matusow 
that he testified falsely in the 
F lynn trial, 
“It is therefore an idle enter- 
_ to embark on a psychologi- 
exploration of the motives 
which prompted Matusow to re- 
cant,” Sacher told the _ court. 
“What promptings he responded 
to we do not pretend to be able 


“Whether it was, as he told 
Bishop Oxnam, that he ‘had a 
religious experience and was a 
completely ‘changed man _ and. 
that he was endeavoring to meet 
those about whom he made false 
statements to ask their forgive- 
ness; whether it was the desire 
for money or the love of the fame 
er notoriety which the publica- 
tion of his book (False Witness) 


TORY 


(Continued eoah Page 4 
had scuttled the Roosevelt _ 


gram. 
* 


DESPITE the protests, the re- 
|treat continued. And it was ac- 
celerated by the trend of Adminis- 
tration foreign policy. The State 

rtment career diplomats had 
ited Loyalist Spain. Roosevelt 
and some of his cabinet like Harold 
Ickes and Henry Wallace were 
sympatheic to Republican Spain. 
But Roosevelt, fearing the power 
of the pro-Franco Catholic heirar- 
chy, went along with a policy of 
denying aid to the duly-elected 
Spanish government. The, waver- 
ing policies of the Administration 
encouraged the pro-fascist appeas- 
ers and Municheers in Britain and 
{France. And soon the State De- 
partment began giving direct. aid 
to their anti-Soviet policies. In 
'1940 the Administration even ‘con- © 
sidered military adventures» against 
the Soviet Union for the sake of 
“Little Finland.” 

Domestic repercussions were 
swift. An Administration which 
had uphold democratic liberties 


land had itself often been de- 


nounced as Communistic began to 
purge left-wingers, to crack down 
on Communist leaders. “. The 
danger was that we would be 
starting on such a Red hunt as was 
‘undertaken by A: Mitchell Palmer 
when he was Attorney General 
over 20 years ago,’ Harold Ickes 
noted sadly in his diary. 


might bring him, we cannot say.' 
_ “What is more, so far as con- 
cerns the disposition of this mo- 
tion, we think it does not matter. 
the defendants have demon- 


What has been demonstrated,: 
in addition, as the Very Rev.| 
James A. Pike, Dean of the Cathe-' 
dral of St. John the Divine, put 
it, is the need of a Congressional 
investigation of the government | 
frameup system out of which the 
false testimony of Matusow and 
others has sprouted. 

There is a mounting demand 
across the nation, as a result of. 
the Matusow revelations, for Con-| 
gress to act to stamp out this 
system in which professional in- 
formers are willfully instigated by 
government officers to bear false 
and ' witness. 


‘Almost Entire New England Staff 
Of UE Subpenaed by Witchhunters 


Special to the Daily Worker 


BOSTON, April 5.—With an 


penas served to almost the entire. 
New England staff of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine. 
Workers, ‘the Massachusetts Com-. 
mission on Communism -is bearing 
out wide spread charges that its 


The Commission’s action against | 
the UE comes after several sessions 
during recent months, where in-. 
dividual witnesses, some of them 
trade unionists, flung the “anti- 
labor” accusation into the faces of 
protesting Commission members. 


- The Commission's interference | 


Classified Ads. 


—————— 
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| 


PRE-SEASON specials. Outdoor Barbecue 
$7.30; Insulated Bay bce Saran Can- 
aoa lowest ns tong 
es, ever. Standard 

Brand Dist, 143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) | 

__ GR 3-189. . 1 hr. free parking er 2 tokens. 


"prices. Cail 
sotinG ane Stekaaa 


arene Son gen Sree ral 


tinue advancing and ora 


jall —— to divide and disrupt 
__ jus. 


d 
“e ready apes blic 


scheduled ‘for today, have been | 
postponed; a 
jsome time after the Holy Week/a 
holidays is awaited. 


second year of activities at the end 
of May, and a new appropriation | 


{in the internal affairs of the Ensue: 
ance Agents Union in June, 1954, 
during a crucial contract settle. 
| ment, and a similar action against 
ithe Fur and Leather Workers last 
\fall are now a matter of public 
record. 


In a statement issued when the 
first subpenas went out, UE dis- 
trict president Paul Seymour de- 
clared: “We serve notice on the 
detractors of ‘our union that our 
members are determined to con- 


their wages, their working cond 
tions snd contracts despite any and | 


rsonne]l a al- 
in executive ses- 
hearings, originally 


Sous 


ent on a date 


The Commission winds up its 


labout UE for the Ohio State Com- 


lied promised release of a list of 


|Of industries in the area have a 
|top-drawer blacklist of — people, 
(gleaned possibly from ne 


three weeks ago the IUE won by 
eight votes at the Boston Allis- 
Chalmers plant. 


The pattern described by Matu- 
sow in “False Witness’ is enlighten- 
ing. Matusow’s first assignment ‘as 
an informer was to swear falsely 


mission on Un-American Activities, 
and at the behest of the IUE. | 
“The IUE leaders frankly ad-| 
mitted that their co-operation with 
the Commission would have a 
harmful effect on future UE con- 
tract negdvtiations,” Matusow writes. | 
Senator Philip Bowker helped 
make matters clear with a speech 
before the American Legion March 
27. He praised McCarthy as a 
“loyal American in the forefront 
of the fight against Communism.” 
He also said that the two-year-old 
Commission- would be publishing 
“partial resume” of its activities 


“above 200 to below 100” “sub-: 
versives” uncovered by Commission 


investigation. 
It is well-known that a number | 


accounts, who choose not to “co- 
bye with the Commission. : 
The Boston Globe of March 30, 


ITWU Grievance 
(Continued from Page 3) 
|members of the executive board. 

The TWU, with all but a few: 
thousand of the 36,000 ithusiee 


employes members of its union,! 
said that while the Wicks- Wilson | 


| bill pretends to accept the principle. 


of “proper grievance procedure, | 
its “aim is to restore the pared 


which made a mockery of the 
principle.” | 

It declared that before the CIO. 
and AFL transit unions reached 
agreements with the Authority 
“there were a host of parasitic, 
organizations, each of which ped- 
idied their alleged influence with 
foremen and _ supervisors and 
politicians... . 

“Even where no grievances ex- 
isted, they tried to create them and 
then offered to have them settled 
in favor of the employe in return 
for ‘an initiation fee’ and a ‘dues 
payment to the so-talled organ- 
ization.” 

Legitimate unions on the transit! ; 
system, the TWU continued, “were' 
asked and begged by the Author- 
ity” to keep grievances to a sind 
mum _if they .“had little or no} 
merit.” 


iMost Americans, the editorial 


Domestic reform was virtually 
‘abandoned, and red-baiting hys- 
teria prevailed in Washington. In 
(1940 the Smith Act was passed 
'with little opposition. The New 
Deal reached its low ebb in the 
1939-41 period when the Adminis- 
tration was pursuing a reactionary 
anti-Soviet foreign policy. 


A POLITICAL MOVEMENT 
rarely gets a second chance. But 
World War II did, in.a sense give 
the New Deal a second chance 
after the retreat and confusion of 


ithe 1939-41 period. The anti-fas- . 


cist people’s character of the war, 
which emerged clearly despite ini- 
tial fumbling and hesitation, again 
welded together the progressive 
forces, revived the New Deal . 
coalition. 

But the lessons of the period 


|when the New Deal was routed by 


the offensive: of powerful reac- | 
tionary forces remain valid and 
significant for today. 

Certainly it became apparent 
that- winning electoral victories was 
not enough in a capitalist society 
in which monopoly interests exer- 
cised the economic power to frus- 
trate the popular will. The people 
would have to develop powerful 
political organization of their own, 
and curb those who would frus- 
trate their mandate. - 

It- also became clear that the 
New Deal could not rely on the 
Democratic Party for carrying out 
its program. The New Deal was 
undermined from within the party 
by a powerful Southern bloc, by 
machine = by the party's 
wealthy fat cats. 

In the New Deal era there also 
emerged another lesson—and one 
which has since been repeated 
again and .again—that red-baiting 
and attacks on the rights of Com- 
munists are a key device of reac- 
tion and that liberal movements 
which yield to it themselves be- 
come undermined. 

Finally, the history of that pe- 
riod showed that an anti-fascist 
‘and progressive domestic policy 

ired an anti-fascist foreign 
paiy. While large —— of oi 

| gan a ed Loyalist 
Spain and sites. v9 an anti-fas- 
icist foreign policy, neither the la- 


| bor movement nor the New Deal 


coalition as a whole played a suf- 


states, are not “entirely happy 
either, about the Attorney  Coneral $ 


subversive list. 
Attorney General Brownell vis- 
lited Boston a few days ago, and 


Sead die ee eeivas: yale. tn: thle edbe. 
was a key -factor in 
rel ong a pg 

The next article will. discuss 
it topes an on ———_ 


Ww 
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“Finian's Rainbow” 
\Brightens 27th Street 


By BEN LEVINE ° . 


The off-Broadway theatre ful-j — 
fills one important function. Those} 
New Yorkers who because of high 
Broadway prices missed their 
chance at seeing some excellent 
plays get, a second chance some- 
times through one of these off- 
Broadway groups. 

So if you missed seeing~“Fini- 
ans Rainbow” when it was pro- 
duced in 1947, you can see it as} - 
given by the Hudson Guild Com- 
munity Players at 436 West 27 
St., and you will enjoy the catchy 
music and keen social satire of this} 
musical comedy built of Irish 
folklore and the down - to - earth 
economic struggle of Negro and} 
white sharecroppers. | 


- The stage at the Hudson Guild 
is small, and the orchestral accom- 
paniment is reduced to a single 
piano, but the set designs by Fred 
Sammut, who is aided in the light- 


| Teday’s Best 
‘|Bets on TV, 
|Movtes, Brame 


News, sports (2) 6 p.m. 
ohn Daly, news (7) 7:15 
Edwards_{2) 7:30 
Disneyland (7) 7:30. Alice in 
Wonderland 
Movie: Winslow Boy (British) 
(9) 7:30 & 10, Good 
Eisenhower's Press Conference 
(5) 8:30. If scheduled 
Play: Whim of Iron. Political 
Satire (4) 9° 
Chicago Symphony (5) 9 
Spotlight on Harlem (13) 9 
Play: Stage Door by George S. 
Kaufman (2) 10 
This Is Your Life (4) 10 
Eddie Cantor (7) 10:30 
Steve Allen (4) 11:15 to 1 


RADIO 


News, WCBS, WOR, WRCA, 
6 p.m. 

John Vandercook, news WABC 7) 

The Choraliers, WCBS 7:30 

Edward Murrow, news WCBS 
7:45 

Exhibition Baseball: Dodgers-' 
Washington WMGM 7:55 : 
: ———— Edwards, news WCBS 


-. by david platt 
| Cabinet Pest Urged tor the Arts. 
| At Columbia Univ. Conference 
| The two day conference on the arts at Columbia University 
which I started to describe in yesterday's column had one very 
serious shortcoming. | | 

The speakers were all white. It was as though the Negro 
people had contributed zero to the growth of our culture and thus 
were not entitled to be represented in any discussion of the arts. 

If the student sponsors had stopped to think of the great con- 
tributions that the Negro has made to the art of music, dance, 
poetry, literature, painting, theatre and drama, and the tremendous 
difficulties that currently beset Negro artists in every field, they 
would have gone out of-their way to invite a few Negro spokes- 
men like William Grant Still, the composer, Sidney Poitier, the 
actor or John O. Killens, the novelist. 

- What was the result of the failure to have Negro speakers? 

In the audience of six hundred, there was, as far as I could see, 


only one Negro. 


; . 
, 7 the role of the silent Susan.~ 


George Tasker tripled as the Dix- 


Fifteen million American Negroes Jacked representation at 
iecrat Senator, the Senator’s right 


the “arts” conference but “The 400” of the social register had 


their painter, Salvador Dali on the platform. 

This aesthete’s position on art, as he put it, was “very aris- 
tocratic,” enabling him, as he said, to produce at will “sensational, 
unique and the most divine possible masterpieces.” 

There were other defenders of ivowy tower and decadent art at 
the conference. Padraic Colum, the poet disagreed with the re- 
marks of Miss Fanny Hurst that part of the difficulties artists are 
having stemmed from their isolation from reality. 

Colum strongly defended writers “who deserted the world like 
Mallarme (the French poet) who stood aside from life so he could 
create something deeper.” Writers should be free to go wherever 
they please including an ivory tower, he said. 

Morton Gould who earlier had made himself the spokesman 
for artists who, like himself, were unable to make a living at their 
craft, confused the issue in a later speech when he said: “Weve 
got to stop making art available to the many. Weve got to make 
it available to the few.” Gould carried out this thought to its logical 
and absurd conclusion when he told the conference: “There is 
nothing wrong in an artist being maladjusted. So is everybody 


else. It's a wonderful state to be in if you don't damage anyone | 


else.” 


If Gould’s solution was to find ways of getting works of art 
across to the few imstead of to the many and thus preserve in- 
definitely the “wonderful state of maladjustment” the artist finds 
himself in today, other speakers came through with a more practical 
set of ideas for assisting the artists. 

- Mrs. Mary Colum urged the appointment of “a Secretary of 
_ Fine Arts’ to advance the interests and the ‘status of literary 
and other artists in America. 

Lillian Gish also said there was a need for “a minister of fine 


arts in our President's cabinet” or “some sort of court of appeals” 


for creative artists in Washington. 

The actress noted that while in this country “we put blue 
ribbons on dogs” and give “iron crosses” to the. bgave, no such 
honors are given to artists. “When Hemingway writes a fine book 
he goes to Scandinavia to get a prize for it. 

“Now is the time to give our artists the help they need,” she 
said, pointing. out that the British government is a patron of the 
arts, spending as much as $81 millions in one year for this purpose 
while our government spends less than a million. Sweden with a 
population of fourteen million has national theatres in Stockholm 

and other cities, she noted. “We have none.” 
Miss Gish was. seconded by Harriet van Home, the well 
known TV and Radio Critic who said she hoped “when Miss Gish 
is appointed minister of fine arts—and I do think she ought to be,” 
she would not forget to include a TV representative on her staff. 


Doris Humphrey also said she approved of federal subsidies 
for the arts. The dancer warmed however against government in- 
terference with the fine arts program, recalling the disgraceful 
interference of Congress in the WPA art projects of the Roosevelt 
ae vi = under I 2B hy it would be a least fifty 
years before anything like it would be proposed again. I’m ha 
to hear about this,” she said. : ; eid 


Congyéssman Frank Thompson Jr., New Jersey Democrat who 
was seated on the platform, then described a series of bills which 
he is co-sponsoring with fourteen other Representatives and seven 
Senators. | 4 

These bills, would create a commission for a civic auditorium 
in = ae ict of aoe, with eee for all the arts. 
| “increase display space for contemporary(American art” 
and “put the Federal Government into the business of patronizing 
/ . a 


ing and 


‘the g climate in the country which he said has brought with 
it ven “org can exist as we have 


/ 
/ 
a 


ae 


N 


\ 
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Groucho Marx, WRCA 9 


ing arrangements by George Task- 
er, create as much glamor as you 
will get in the. more glittering 
Broadway palaces. Barbara In- 
niss, the pianist, gives you Burton 
Lane's music tnore clearly than 
the usual Broadway many-piece 
band, and it has the further merit 
that it never drowns out the words 
of E. Y. Harburg’s clever lyrics. 


The story, by Harburg and 
Fred Saidy, concerns the effort of 
a Dixiecrat Senator ,jto rob the 
Rainbow Valley sharecroppers of 
their land... An immigrant Irish- 
man, his pretty daughter, Sharon, 
and a leprechaun, all with the aid 
of a crock of gold, put a crimp 


i 


Eisenhowers News Conference— 
if scheduled WABC 9:30 | 


MOVIES 


ish), Sutton. ' 
Gate of Hell (Japanese), 50th 
St. Guild. 


‘in the Senator‘s plans. 


The final ending, whereby it 
isnt moonshine magie but 


decisive, comes as a surprise that 
gives both esthetic and _ political 


Translux Normandie. 
Holiday for Henrietta (French) 
Fine Arts. 
Glass Slipper, Music Hall 
Wages of Fear (French), Paris 
Chekhov's Safety Match (Rus- 


Camille (Greta Garbo revival), 


satisfaction. 


Liam Lenihan. seems to have 
been born forthe special purpose 


of fitting the part of Finian Me- 
Lonergan, who is described as a 
“nimble witted, nimble - footed 
Irish gentleman ... in pursuit of 
mad merry dream... a realist 


whose feet are planted firmly on 


the! 
Romeo and Juliet (Italian-Brit-! sharecroppers’ solidarity. that is 


sian) rena 


Aida (italian), World 
DRAMA 
Plain and. Fancy 


a cloud.” The action never sag- 


Winter Car. (Bed while Lenihan was on the 


Theatre, 83 E. 4 (near 2nd Ave.) 


den. | 
Juno and Paycock, Greenwich 


Mews. 
Chekhov ’s Three Sisters, 4th St. 


Kismet, Ziezfeld 

Bus Stop, Music Box. Theatre 
Comedy in Music—Victor Borge, 
Golden 

Finian’s Rainbow, Hudson Guild 


stage, and he was on the. stage 
most of the time. 


Fred Sammut, as Og, was as 
Tealistic a leprechaun as was ever} 
seen dancing and singing on any} 
stage, and his song, “When I'm 
not near the girl I love, I love the} 


girl I'm near,” won sustained ap-|, 


plause. 
| Natalie Jaffee was a sweet and 


Community Theatre, 436 W. 27 St. 


Of Epic Tragedy 


“White Feather” 20th Century- 
Fox movie now in the neighbor- 
hoods, is another in what has now 
become a considerable list of films 
that have endeavored with varying 
success to portray somewhat sym- 
pathetically the plight of the 
American Indian. _ 

This rather lavish color produc- 
tion,' featuring Robert Wagner, 
John Lund, Debra Paget and Jef- 
frey Hunter, must rate as a more 
sincere effort than most, although 
the historical accuracy of its script 
is open to considerable challenge. 

This is a story of the Cheyennes, 
a of the great warrior tribes of 
their defeat. The story 


is laid in 


Friday and Saturday evenings only.}|Marilyn Lynn danced prettily in 


‘White Feather’ Gives Only a Hint 


plains, in the tragic hour of | 


gentle Sharon McLonergan, and 


hand man, and one of the two 
‘Sears - Roebuck representatives 
(the other was Stan Schenider) 
pone did a specially comis inter- 
lude. 

The “Begat” song was excel- 
ently done by Ann Banach, Ar- 
‘thur McKnight, George Tasker, 
and a fourth called Henry, whose 
name I couldn't identify on my. 
program. : 

| If I had been asked if the Hud- 
son Guild players with their facil- 
ities could put on such an ambi- 
tious musical comedy I would 
have said it was impossible. But 
what I saw confirmed the truth 
‘of the basic theme of this play. 
The spirit of the people is invinc- 
ible. 

I can report this about by visit 
to West 27 Street—I have seen 
“Finian’s Rainbow” at the Hud- 
son Guild playhouse, and it works. 


‘Art of Today’ Show 
in Last 4 Days 


The exhibition of 50 drawings 
‘by Charles White, Ed Strickland, 
| Alice Neel, Walter Williams, Jim 


‘Gellert and others is ‘in its Jast 
feur days at the Art of Today 
‘Gallery, Great Northern ‘Hotel, 
o/th St. and Sixth Ave. _ 


' The gallery is open. daily ex- 


‘cept Sunday from one to five. 


Starting April 11 Maurice 
Beckers one-man show will take 
Over. 
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Dont be left out! Get your 


May Day greeting in by April 
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of U.S. Indians 


‘send the Cheyennes off their land} 


land to a reservation “in the South” 
‘(actually Oklahoma). ) 

Wagner, by demonstrating a few 
more traits of humanity than the 
others, becomes a friend of Little 
Dog (Jeffrey Hunter) and Ameri- 


feather business comes in. | 
| To the picture's credit, it must 
be noted that it was photographed 
in something approximating the 
real country involved, not -in the 
Hollywood hills. 
°o o ° 

Despite the effort, however, the 
credits tend to be few when 
stacked up against the weaknesses. 
| It is gross dishonesty to attempt 
to sugarcoat the enormous tragedy 
that is the despoilation and ex- 


‘can Horse (Hugh O’Brien), two 
Cheyenne warriors, and Appearing 
Day (Debra Paget), the daughter 
of Chief Broken Hand (Edward 
Franz). In the caes of Miss Paget 
the attachment becomes something 
more. 

The traditions, customs, etc., of 
the Cheyennes are portrayed with 
great sympathy, but at the same 
time an effort is made to make the 
cavalry and the onrushing tide of 
empire seem like (with the excep- 
‘tion of a few boorish gold seekers) 


movement. ; = 
Thus Wagner persuades Broken 
‘Hand to sign the treaty and take 


a really kindly and benevolent} 


ploitation of the Indian people by 
the U. S. , 

Many viewers may recognize in 
this film the prelude to what could 
have been a much greater picture— 
the historic trek of the Cheyennes 
portrayed in Howard Fast’s “Last 
Frontier.” 

: Just one year after the time of 
this film, the Cheyennes left their 
‘Oklahoma reservation 
they were starving to death) and 
‘went home to the banks of the 
Yellowstone despite the efforts of 
‘about half the U. S. Army on the 
‘Dlains. There is a story. 

| The real stories of this period 
are tremendous sagas, but some- 


one, emerge as pale, insipid 
This j 


(because © 


how Hollywood's efforts, including. 


make one final gesture of de-| happens: to be, several cuts, above,,, _ 
That's where, the “white the. worsterSeMp 6 type cee | 
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PORTLAND, Ore., April 5 (F P).—A Navy man and his wife, who is of Mexican- 
German descent have been unable to buy a home in Portland because the husband is a 
Negro, the couple charged. The George J. Hunters, ho 


Democrats Attack Brownell’s 
‘Move to Weaken Trust Laws 


WASHINUTON, April 5 (FP)., 


—Democrats were quick to jump to 
the attack last week against the 
lengthy report of Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell’s committee 
to study the anti-trust laws. | 
Chairman John Sparkman (D- 
Ala) of the Senate small business 
committee called the report “a 
shocking short-sale of the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system.” He 
said recommendations of the re- 
port “would strengthen only the 
opportunities for conspiracy and 
unrestrained monopoly.” = 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tnen) 
said: “Under economic conditions 
that exist today, I certainly do not 
think the way should be paved for 
a further weakening of the anti- 
trust laws. And that’s what I’m 
afraid the report of the attorney 
general's committee does.” 


Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex) 
leading House defender of small 
business against monopoly, called 
for an investigation of the commit- 
tee, which he branded “a high-, 
pressure private lobby operating 
under White House sanctions.” He 
said the report recommendations 
“would bring about such a drastic 
weakening of the anti-trust laws 
that for al practical _—* these 
laws would be nullified.” 

These Capitol Hill figures were 
joined by vice-president George 
Burger of the National Federation 
of Independent Business, who said: 
“It would appear from a quick 
review of the report that the com- 
mittee has done ifs ae to under- 
mine and scuttle what little pro- 
tection has been afforded small 
business under the anti-trust laws 


for the past 50 years.” 


Protest Ban on Oppenheimer 
At Washington University 


SEATTLE, April 5—Confronted 
with nationwide academic con- 


demnation, the University of Wash- 
ington administration - has ‘scurreid 
to round up defenders for presé- 
dent Henry~- Schmitz’ refusal to 
permit J. Robert Oppenheimer to 
speak on the campus. 2 

The legen i was compelled 
to “postpone indefinitely” a major 
medical conference after eight 
scientists withdrew from _partici- 
pation as a protest against Schmitz 
action. 

Cancellation of a second aca- 
demic affair under U. W. auspices, 
on invertebrate zoology, seemed 
likely. 

The eight who refused to take 


part in the planned conference on: 
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| 33rd Anniversary Concert 


of the 


MORNING 
FREIHEIT 


SAT., APRIL 23 


$:30 P.M. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
57th Street & 7th Avenue 
* 


PROGRAM: 


Jewish Young Folksingers 
and Orchestra 


- Bob De Cormier, Conductor 
Sholem. Aleichem Suite 
Dramatic Recitations 
Nadine Brewer, Soprano 


Jewish Peoples Philharmonic 
Chorus 


Eugene Malek, Conductor 
: oo | 
Adm: $1.15-$1,.75-$2.30-$3.45 


_| Tickets‘can be obtained at the 
‘office of ‘the MORNING 
_ FREIHEIT, 85 E. 12th St. 


“the molecular basis of enzyme 
actions” were described by Dr. 
Hans Neurath, executive officer 
of the U.W. biochemistry depart- 
ment, as “scientists of international 
reputation” who must have acted 
only after “searching deliberations 
on their part.” 


Meanwhile the results of a 
faculty senate poll-on the Oppen- 
heimer ban are to be made public 
April 14. if, as is anticipated, the 
poll shows a majority of faculty 
members disagree with Schmitz, 
a resolution of censure may be 


use - hunting here from the 


' 


in Oregon 


Tongue Point naval base at Astoria, 
have $2,000 for a down payment 
and no encumbrance on their 1954 
car, but Portland realtors won't 
sell them a home in the northeast 
suburb where they want to live, 
although the newspapers are full 
of advertisements for that area. 

Reasons for refusal vary, but 
they all add up to No, the couple 
told reporters. A lending agent for 
a medium .- size homes project 
warned them: “You'll just have 
trouble out there.” 

“Several brokers told us _ their 
pees had been sold when they 
earned who we were, but we 
noticed they were still in the ads 
the next day,” Mrs. Hunter said. 
“A couple of them told us they 
couldn't sell to us because it would 
hurt their business. And another 
frankly stated he could not be- 
cause we were colored.” 

Hunter, a Steward.3-C who is 
making the Navy his career and 
has seen service in World War II 
and Korean waters, wants to live 
in Portland when he retires. He 
has used up most of his current 
leave in the fruitless search for a 
home. They were offered one in 
an industrialized section, but they 
want to live in a pleasant neigh- 
borhood, where they can send 
their children to a Catholic school. 

Commenting on the problem of 
the Hunters, Charles C. Paine, 
president of the Portland Realty 
Board, admitted that the 360 
members of his organization have 
a code which prohibits them from 
selling homes in white areas to 
colored persons. This was the 
first public admission of the board’s 
jimcrow policy, although the ex- 
istence of such a code has been 
known to non-whites and to or- 
ganizations combatting jimcrow. 


e s 

Minimum Pay 
(Continued from Page 1) 

sult in cuts of as much as 15 cents 


proposed. 
The faculty is aware its members 


attending professional meetings 
elsewhere will face criticism based 
on the administration's action. 

The U. W. president has never 
explained. his action beyond claim- 
ing it isin “the best interests of 
the university.” The ban drew im- 
mediate and extensive student and 
faculty protests. 

Dr. Oppenheimer is director of 
the Institute for Advanced Studies 
at Princeton, a post formerly held 
by Albert Einstein. 

A round-robin letter signed by 
seven. of the eight scientists who 
withdrew from the medical con- 
ference said Dr. Schmitz action 
|“disturbed us greatly” and added: 

“As the strongest protest that it 
is in our power to make, we must, 
thereforé, refuse with great reluc- 
tance ta co-operate at this time in 
official activity at the University 
of Washington.” 

Loudest voice in defense. of 
the ban was that of Alfred J. 
Schweppe, Seattle corporation 
lawyer and former U. W. law school 
dean, who was quoted as branding 
a Harvard professor “a screwball” 
for lending support to what he 
termed a “boycott.” 

The U. W. Alumni Association, 
the president of the Graduate Stu- 
dent Association, and the president 


j0f Seattle Pacific College, a small 


denominational school here, also 
defended Schmitz. 
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THE YORK Labor Youth League 
invites the. many friends and associates: 
of our former chairman Joseph Bucholt| 
‘to join us im a- buffet dinner and dance 


‘being tendered his honor. The. festivi-. 

will inel an exciting cultural 

resen Dancing of the 
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ties 
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an hour in Southern mills where 


many workers now get $41.05 an] . 


hour. 

The Public Contracts law re- 
quires that the minimums be set, 
by the Labor Department for 
those qualified to bid for govern- 
‘ment contracts. Its effect has béen 
to raise minimums for many indus- 


tries above the 75-cent general 
wage minimum. 


Pollock blamed the Fulbright 


amendment to the’ Walsh-Healy 
Act, which made Labor Depart-! 


ment wage minimums subject to 
court review. 

“In effect, the wage decision 
are now. made by the courts,” Pol 
lock said. “The long hearings con 
ducted by the Department of La 
bor before every wage orde 
might as well not be held at all.’ 

Pollock noted that the $1 wage 
order issued in 1952 has been 
held up by a temporary injunc- 
tion. Now if the government: ap- 
peals the Holtzoff ruling, and even 
if the case is eventually won, sev- 
eral more years would be lost. 

“While we hope that the gov- 
ernment will press an appeal,” he 
continued, “the only real solution 
is repeal of the Fulbright amend- 
ment. No realistic minimums can 
be set if they are delayed five 
Or six years before they are ap- 
plied.” 


Unprofitable 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 5 
(FP). — Scabbing in the railroad 
strike is not only a shameful oc- 
cupation but is unprofitable as well. 
A rail worker who weakened and 
crossed union picketlines, to the 
accompaniment of a chorus of 
boos, reappeared at the gate a few 
minutes later to make a return trip 
through the same lines. Tea 4 
told me to go back out;” the red- 


to. music | | 


‘sheep ish ily | 


“They don't have ahy work for us.”| 
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and still have a soe ave clearance’ to get back to baseball 
the boys hit town iy for the exhibition seriés. | 
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by lester rodney 


Autotown — 15 Years Later 


BACK FROM a trip to vibrant Detroit, first time there in over 
15 years—since the night in September, 1939 when Joe Louis 
knocked out Bob Pastor in the 11th at packed Briggs Stadium, and 
afterward you came back to the field from his dressing room up 
through the baseball dugout and the Ford workers were still boiling 
around, many speaking proudly of how they worked next to the 
champ or near him in the Rouge plant... . 

Then it was by train, this. time by plane, and call me an 
enemy of progress if you must, I'll take the train. Isn't there some- 
thing unnatural about leaving New York and being in Detroit sev- 
eral hours later? I mean it makes it all so small and’ it really 
isn’t that small. Wispy clouds, green and brown checkerboard out 
a window, where are all the details of. life between New York and 
Detroit—the farms, towns, winding roads, stores, children, fac- 
tories, ponds, streets, squares. . . . Oh well, the plane gets you 
there, the impatient ones say, and that it really does. 


Though flying to Detroit it gets you there but doesn't seem to 
know it. Over the city you zoom and on west for another 35 miles 
to Willow Run, where the very first words you read as the plane 
circles down are “GENERAL MOTORS.” Welcome to Detroit! 

“Takes as long to get to the airport as to fly to Chicago” you 
hear, though this is not exactly a mass issue since the bulk of the 
population of Detroit does not go flying around the country as a 
regular thing. : 

The more big cities you visit these days the more it seems 
certain things are similar. There is a trafic problem. There is a 
move to the suburbs with littlé homes springing up on the outskirts. 
There is at least one area which was formerly lilywhite which is 
changing into an interracial community with many white families 
“running away.” (I was told by a worker about a poster put up in 
one Detroit area which got some interesting results with the simple 
question “Friends, Why Are You Rumning?”) There is more national- 
ity-group consciousness and organization than is perhaps generally 
realized. Issues always seem to prominently include housing, 
schools and transportation. (I’m afraid not many Detroit hearts bled 
for us New Yorkers when our fare went up. They pay 20 cents on 
their busses and street cars, which are rarely to be found late at 
night, and they think of our dirty, noisy, crowded 15 cent subways — 
with envy). There is talk of juvenile delinquency and talk of police 
brutality. 

| : e 

- YET EACH CITY has its own individuality along with its 
bleak .samenesses. Detroit is nothing like New York physically. 
It is completely flat, on filled-in marsh land, and from the standard 
downtown cluster of big buildings if you look over the rest of town 
you see only 2 or 3 buildings poking upward any distance to speak 
of. There is much more home owning in Detroit, though the home 
isn't always exactly a palace. There is the Detroit River and right 
across the way Windsor, Canada, connected by bridge and tunnel. 
Have you heard the classic Detroit River joke about McCarthyism? 
It was fishing time. On the American side a fisherman sat without 


.getting a nibble. Directly opposite him on the Canadian side a 
fisherman hauled them in by the basketfull. Finally the American 


called over to the Canadian and asked how come. The answer: 
“That's easy, on your side they’re afraid to open their mouths.” 
But the biggest difference to a New Yorker is something like 
this, if you'll pardon the presumptiousness of 3 day impressions and 
remember they are only that. You can walk the streets of New 
York for days without being particularly conscious of seeing lots 
of workers and without hearing specific working class discussion. 
Not in Detroi, For one thing you SEE the factories and allied 
plants all around, and on the streets the peaked caps and union 
buttons are commonplace where in our town they might seem almost 
affected. ALL New York is never intimately aware of specific 
details and prospects of one industry, but all Detroit openly dis- 
cusses and estimates the fact that the auto companies are over- 


producing now in preparation for a summer showdown. 
« 


SPORTS? LET'S SEE—nobody much seems to expect the 
Tigers to go anywhere significant and there is appreciable conscious- 
ness that brother Briggs’ team is one of the few lilywhite ballclubs 
left—and this in a city where the vigorous, militant Negro working- 
class population plays such a dynamic role! Yet Briggs has now 
fooled some Detroiters just as the Yankees did for years by hiring 
some‘ Negro players for their farm teams and thus seemingly 
changing the policy for the daddy team. Anyhow, the young son 
of an auto worker requested from me the autographs of his 
three favorite players, Willie Mays, Mickey Mantle and Harvey 
Kuenn, ah youth, so the Tigers weren't shut out anyhow. 

There is lots of bowling evident, and they tell me, lots of 
softball. It was here that the big fight was waged and won on the 
ABC bowling jimcrow, a fight sparked by UAW men, and Detroit 
produces its share of bowling champs. Football is big with the 
successful pro Lions and the proximity of Canada makes it a better 
hockey city than most, with the Red Wings doing all right. 

Colleges—there’s Wayne, the “CCNY of Detroit,” Lawrence 
Fech and Detroit.U. which is a Catholic school and the only big 
league football entry. The papers are about what youd expect in a: 
a big monopoly city. Reds this, Reds that, Reds the other in the 
headlines. The day some Demos finally got brave enough to start 
calling the war party a war party the big top play on the “News” 
was “REDS DRAG FAMILY OF 6 FROM AUSTRIAN HOS- 
PITAL.” a 

But the very same brass check journals had to give voice to 
the overwhelming autotown sentiment against going into Indo- 
china and aren't exactly screaming for our boys to die for Quemoy, 
nor do they dare attack the auto union too head-on and too dis- 
respectfully. (“Labor is so powerful in this town, it sure ought te. 
have a lot more to say, about running the darn town!”) oe 
- But the down-to-earth part of Detroit I'll dream about’ nights - 
is the utterly ee Ford final assembly line which I viewed from) 
close up. Nothing I had ever heard had prepared me for the’ actual 
sight. If it’s all right-with you we'll wind oes Detroit or 
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